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Church Leaders Study Strike Situation 


_ With the growing intensity of the post-war industrial con- 
flict church leaders have undertaken to investigate and publish 
their findings. On December 3, the Council for Social Action 
of the Congregational Christian Churches sent two members of 
its staff, Frank W. McCulloch and John B. Hanna, to Detroit to 
study the UAW-CIO strike against General Motors. At the in- 
vitation of the UAW, 14 citizens from various parts of the nation, 
seven of whom were church leaders, met in Detroit to review 
the record of negotiations between the Union and GM and to 
confer with representatives of both sides. The committee reports 
that GM officials did not respond to the committee’s invitation for 
conference nor could they be reached by independant efforts 
of committee members. The committee did, however, review 
the transcript of negotiations and issued a report, the substance 
of which will be found below. On December 13, the executive 
committee of the Detroit Council of Churches approved a report 
of the committee on industrial relations of its Public Affairs De- 
partment, in which were set forth certain “well established” facts 
relative to the strike. On January 12, Information Service of 

the Federal Council of Churches reviewed the strike situation 
extensively in its columns. The National Religion and Labor 
Foundation, in cooperation with a number of church boards and 
commissions on social action and labor groups, has called a 
"Religion and Labor Conference” to meet in Detroit on Febru- 
ary 25 and 26, more information about which will be found 
elsewhere in this issue. The National Christian Mission in Day- 
ton, Ohio, the week of January 20, gave major attention to 
problems relating to church-labor-management relationships. 
This concern of churchmen with industrial disputes is not new. 
At the close of World War I, when the nation was beset by 
strikes, the churches under the leadership of the Inter-Church 
World Movement launched an investigation of the steel strike. 
The result was published in the Inter-Church Steel Report, which 
was popularly credited with breaking the 12-hour-day and the 
seven-day week in steel and stands after twenty-five years with 
its facts and conclusions unimpeached. 
The Citizens Committee, of which Dr. Henry Hitt Crane, 
pastor of Central Methodist Church, Detroit, served as chairman 
and Dr. Harry A. Overstreet, of the City College of New York, 
vice chairman, together with Mrs. Birdsall Calkins, of New York, 
national president of the YWCA, Rabbi Leon Fram, of Temple 
Israel, Detroit, John B. Hanna, of the Council for Social Action, 
New York, Frank W. McCulloch, Chicago, Council for Social 
“ Action, Bishop William Scarlett, of St. Louis, and seven other 
prominent citizens, issued the following report: 

“1. After reading the transcript of the negotiations between 
General Motors and the UAW-CIO, we believe it would be a con- 
tribution to public understanding of the dispute if the transcript 
~ were published. 

“9. The committee was impressed by the serious and states- 
-manlike approach of the representatives of the Union as shown 
in the transcript of the negotiations. If President Truman and his 
advisors had access to this record, we believe they would be in 
position to insist more firmly on the full use of the collective 
bargaining process before suggesting intervention of the govern- 
ment. We believe that the full possibilities of collective bargain- 
ing have not yet been exhausted, and that it is not too late to 
renew the efforts toward a voluntary settlement. We urge that 
the two parties immediately resume negotiations. 
; "3. The Union’s request to participate in a determination 
of the wage issue on the basis of full knowledge of the basic 
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Leaders Plan for Alcohol Education 


At a meeting of the field staff of the department of Religious 
Education of The United Christian Missionary Society held in 
St. Louis, Mo., December 5-10, action was taken, on recom- 
mendation of the committee on social education, to devise plans 
whereby in each state or area at least one person should be 
selected and sent to the Yale Summer School of Alcohol Studies 
in order to have within each state or area at least one person 
with scientific training in the field of alcohol education. In 
addition to any Fellowships and scholarships which may be 
granted to Disciples by the Yale School of Alcohol Studies, it 
is planned to select representatives from states and areas whose 
expenses will be paid by the state or area board or commission 
on Christian Education and the department of Social Welfare. 
The person selected for this training would then serve as a 
resource counsellor on alcohol education for the churches within 
the state or area. This proposal was also given unanimous 
approval by the committee on Christian service of the Home 
and State Missions Planning Council and will be referred to 
state mission boards for possible financial participation in the 


_ program. 


Liquor Sellers Not Good Insurance Risks 


Recently the editor of the I/linois Beverage Journal 
reported that insurance companies had agreed to write insurance 
on bar.owners and bar tenders at regular rates. Heretofore 
persons engaged in such business could secure insurance only 
by paying extra premiums. Doubting the accuracy of the state- 
ment, the American Business Men’s Research Foundation sent 
inquiries to several of the leading life insurance companies asking 
for the facts. Every reply received disavowed the statement and 
reiterated the policy that has long been in effect wih reference 
to applicants who are bar owners or bartenders. All companies 
stated that such applicants are not eligible for insurance at 
standard rates. One company wrote, “It is our practice to accept 
such risks with an extra premium of $7.50 to $10.00 per 
thousand.” Another company replied that policies are issued to 
proprietors and bartenders of taverns or saloon, beer gardens 
and night clubs that are primarily drinking places, at rates 
150% to 175% above standard, the lower rate applying to 
proprietors who do not tend bar and the higher rate to pro- 
prietors who occasionally tend bar, while regular bartenders are 
insured at 200% of the standard rate. In some cases the com- 
pany reported that applications from bar owners and bartenders 
are rejected as bad risks, while other companies reported that 
such applications are reluctantly accepted even at higher insur- 
ance rates. 


Primer on Alcohol Available 


A new publication by the department of Social Welfare is 
a “Primer on Alcohol,” designed to give in outline form the 
scientific facts relative to the use of alcohol as a beverage. 
The primer was prepared by graduates of the Yale School of 
Alcohol Studies and is completely dependable. It sells for 10c 
per single copy, with reduced rates for quantities. Also available 
is “Abridged Lectures” of the 1943 Yale School of Alcohol Studies 
at 50c per copy. The volume contains the summary of nineteen 
lectures covering various aspects of the alcohol problem. 
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Social Work Fellowships Planned 


The board of trustees of The United Christian Missionary 
Society on January 16 gave approval to the first of a series of 
fellowships for a year of residence work and guided study in 
connection with well organized, efficiently managed community 
agencies which it hoped will become a regular feature of the 
training of ministers, missionaries and church workers. The first 
fellowship will be awarded on an experimental basis for the 
scholastic year 1946-1947 in connection with Flanner House, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, formerly operated under the direction of 
the Society, but for some years past conducted as an independent 
community agency. 

Fellowships will be worth a minimum of $750 and will pro- 
vide maintenance and personal expenses while the recipient is 
carrying on the study and training incident to the program. Min- 
isters who have completed the Bachelor of Divinity degree, reli- 
gious educators who have completed the Master of Religious 
Education course or church social workers who have a Master 
of Arts degree in social service administration or missionary 
candidate who has completed prescribed training will be eligible. 


The purpose of the award is to give the recipient a compre- 
hensive view of the pattern of organization of the modern urban 
community, an acquaintance with the variety of social services 
provided by private and public social service agencies, including 
such public agencies as police, fire, public health departments, 

_ juvenile courts, etc., and such private agencies as family welfare 

organizations, character-building agencies, labor organizations, 
cooperatives, industry and management organizations and civic 
groups. Special emphasis will be laid on urban social problems, 
such as minority groups, health, housing, recreation, liquor, 
gambling and prostitution, and the methods used for control and 
eradication. It is expected that with a year of guided study 
and experience the young minister, director of religious education, 
church social worker or missionary will go to his or her first 
assignment with a clear understanding of the pattern of modern 
community life and the place which the church occupies in it, 
together with a comprehensive idea of the constructive and 
destructive forces at work in community life and the part which 
the church can play in meeting human needs. 


The first fellowship to be awarded in connection with Flanner 
House is a part of an interdenominational: program which en- 
visions a total of fifteen students at that institution. A number of 
national social agencies are interested in the project and it is 
hoped that a modern building can be erected to house the group 
under the supervision of a nationally-known settlement work 
authority. Dr. Cleo W. Blackburn, superintendent of Flanner 
House has achieved nationwide recognition in the field of com- 
munity service and has been able to interest a number of boards 
and foundations in the project. The International Commission 
of the Christian Youth Fellowship of the Disciples “of Christ has 
recommended that funds for the first fellowship be provided from 
Character Bonds subscribed in young peoples’ summer confer- 
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Trained Social Workers Needed, 
Says Director 


The need for trained social workers is greater than the supply, 
says Miss Grace Browning, graduate of Phillips University and 
Director of the Division of Social Service of Indiana University, 
in the December, 1945, issue of Public Welfare in Indiana, 
official publication of the state’s Department of Public Welfare. 

Prior to 1933, says Miss Browning, professional social work 
was largely urban in development and social workers were em- 
ployed for the most part by private agencies. Due however to 
the rapidly expanding concept of federal responsibility for gen- 
eral welfare and the initiation of certain essential social services 
under federal and state financing, approximately 25,000 to 
30,000 persons are today employed by state and local welfare 
departments and institutions under public support. These per- 
sons are helping to administer as well as carry out the state’s 
responsibility for institutional care of the mentally ill, dependent 
and delinquent children and certain groups of the handicapped. 


Other forms of tax-supported social work include old-age public 
assistance, child welfare, school social workers (visiting teachers), 
parole, probation and child placement workers, hospital social 
workers and workers for child guidance clinics, workers in the 
field of housing, recreation, medical and psychiatric social 
workers. 


Strong efforts are being made by the forty-four approved — 
schools of social work to recruit and train workers for these serv- 
ices. The standard training for professional social workers is a 
master’s degree in social service administration, representing four 
semesters (two years) beyond the A.B. degree. Pastors and 
vocational guidance counsellors will find a list of social work 
schools accredited by the American Association of Schools of 
Social Work published in the December, 1945 issue of Survey. 


United Society to Offer Yale 
Scholarships 


In harmony with recommendations made by the field staff 
of the department of Religious Education and the Committee on 
Christian Service of the Home and State Missions Planning Coun- 
cil, the board of trustees of The United Christian Missionary 
Society has approved a proposal of the department of Social 
Welfare to cooperate with state boards or commissions of reli- 
gious education and state missionary societies to provide scholar- 
ships for the summer session of the Yale School of Alcohol Studies 
during the coming summer. Authorization has been given for 
five such scholarships. 


Under the plan the depariment of Social Welfare will join 
with a state board or commission on religious education or a 
state mission board or both to provide the necessary funds to 
send a selected individual to the Yale School of Alcohol Studies 
for the 1946 summer session provided the person selected will 
agree to serve as a resource person in the field of alcohol educa- 
tion for his state or area. The scholarship will cover registra- 
tion, tuition, board and room and, in some cases, an allowance 
on transportation. It is estimated that the average total cost, 
exclusive of transportation and personal expenses (laundry, etc.) 
for the five-week summer session will be about $200. Under the 
plan approved by the board of trustees the Society will pay one- 
half up to a limit of $150 as the Society’s share. The purpose 
of this plan is to provide trained leadership in the field of 
alcohol education for as many states and areas as possible. 
State and area directors of religious education and secretaries 
of state mission boards desiring to take advantage of this plan 
should address James A. Crain, executive secretary of the depart- 
ment of Social Welfare, 222 S. Downey Avenue, Indianapolis 7 
Indiana. : 


February, 1946. 


On Social Frontiers 


Word has been received from the International Bureau 
Against Alcoholism, Lausanne, Switzerland, that the committee 
appointed at the last meeting of the temperance forces of 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark and Finland at the last temperance 
congress representing these nations in 1938 was at last able to 
meet in Stockholm in September 1945 to plan to carry out the 
task committed to it before the outbreak of the war. The pur- 
pose of the committee is to devise means for closer cooperation 
of the temperance forces of the four countries represented. The 
committee is composed of ten representatives of each of the na- 
tions named. At the September meeting it was revealed that the 
temperance crusade among the northern peoples has lost none 
of its effectiveness and has seemed actually to have gained in 
strength and fervor. Plans were laid for the calling of a Nordic 
temperance congress in 1946, for developing a program of com- 
mon action, exchange of materials and lecturers and for better 
support for the international temperance movement. At the 
same time the Swedish “Abstinence Movement of Christian 
Communities” held its 25th anniversary celebration with repre- 
sentatives present from all the churches of Sweden and with 
the Crown Prince present and participating. 


* * * * 


According to the United Automobile Worker, the UAW- 
CIO has filed a petition with the Federal Communications Com- 
_ mission asking an immediate hearing on the alleged refusal of 
Radio Station WKRC, Cincinnati, Ohio, to permit a broadcast pro- 
gram by representatives of the Catholic Church of its position 
on organized labor. The petition to the FCC alleged that Sta- 
tion WKRC agreed to broadcast a series of programs setting 
forth the position of the Catholic Church on questions engaging 
public attention, but after three broadcasts were made the sta- 
tion refused further service on the ground that it could not be 
the vehicle for expression of the views of the Church on the labor, 
issue. The UAW-CIO intervened to ask for an investigation of 
the action of the station on the ground that freedom of speech 
over the air had been violated and that the listening public has 
a right to hear the views of the Catholic Church on the subject. 


The National War Labor Board recently ordered the Memphis- 
Fisher Aircraft Company, a division of General Motors, to make 
pay adjustments to 6,000 employes retroactive to July, 1942, 
to an amount of approximately three and one-half million dol- 
lars. The largest check, amounting to $1,629.11, was received 

by a Negro worker, 


* * * * 


The alcoholic beverage industry is not spending $14,000,000 
per year for advertising, as charged by the drys, but $50,000,- 
000, according to Robert Barry, public relations director for the 

National Distillers Products Corporation in a speech before the 
Staten Island Rotary Club, as reported in the New York Times 
on October 24, 1945. Strickland W. Gillilan, well-known jour- 
-nalist and lecturer, wrote to the Washington, D.C. Evening 
Star, on December 8, 1945, that they (the liquor interests) are 
buying beautiful and expensive advertisements in most of the 
magazines and other publications to usher in an era in which 
everybody drinks whiskey and whose rising generation will get 
‘the impression that intoxicating liquor, instead of bread, is the 
staff of life. . . . They are doing all in their power to cause 
enough human wrecks to start mothers and fathers and friends 
working to stop their destructive course.” Mr. Gillilan says that 
“by the time enough sons and daughters have been physically 
_ and/or mentally ruined, enough young women have been morally 
destroyed and enough children have been killed by drunken 
drivers even moderate drinkers will be aroused to frenetic hate 
against liquor. By then the liquor traffic will no more be able to 
stem the rising tide of prohibition sentiment than was old King 
Canute in his efforts to sweep back the tide from the shore. 
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Federal Council to Hold Meeting 


On March 5-7, 1946 the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America will hold a special meeting in Columbus, Ohio, 
to discuss problems relative to the peace and to the post-war 
world. Described by officers of the Council as “one of the most 
important meetings ever convened by the Council,” it is expected 
that a considerable portion of the agenda will be devoted to the 
problems of world order and to the United Nations Organizations. 
For several years past the Council, through its Commission on a 
Just and Durable Peace, under the chairmanship of Mr. John 
Foster Dulles, has given major attention to world order and has 
been closely in touch with developments leading up to the San 
Francisco meeting of delegates to form the United Nations Char- 
ter. Mr. Dulles served as an advisor to the American delegation 
at San Francisco and was appointed by President Truman as an 
alternate in the American delegation to the first General As- 
sembly of the United Nations Organization now meeting in 
London. He has been appointed a member of the Trusteeship 
Commission to guard the welfare of backward and dependent 
peoples. He also has served as an advisor to Secretary of State 
Byrnes. Also present in the Columbus meeting will be Dr. 
Samuel McCrea Cavert, genera! secretary of the Federal Council, 
who has been for several months on loan to the World Council 
of Churches and has been assisting the Geneva headquarters 
of that organization and conferring with church leaders through- 
out the European continent. 


Detroit to Hold Religion and Labor 
Conference 


A call has been issued for a National Religion and Labor 
Conference to be held in Detroit on February 25 and 26, In 
issuing the call the Conference Committee states, “The confer- 
ence between labor and religious forces is now imperative, both 
to strengthen the bonds between them and to develop plans for 
mutual action. In Detroit the conflict comes to a focus. It is 
altogether fitting that we should meet for formal conference at 
the scene of the actual crisis.” 


The conference theme will be “Religion and Labor — Allies 
for Freedom.” Throughout the conference program stress will 
be laid upon the theme of freedom — freedom through interfaith 
action, through race equality, through respect for minorities, 
through full production, through full employment, through the 
people’s purchasing power, through full access to facts, through 
universal access to atomic energy, through abolition of war and 
through worldwide democracy. 


Among the organizations sponsoring the conference are, the 
National Religion and Labor Foundation, the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen, the Church League for Industrial Democracy 
(Episcopal), Commission on Justice and Peace of the Central Con- 
ference of American Rabbis, Committee of Catholics for Human 
Rights, the ClO, Council for Social Reconstruction of the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church, Methodist Federation for Social 
Service, National Farmers Union, Fraternal Council of Negro 
Churches, Presbyterian. Fellowship for Social Action, Rauschen- 
busch Fellowship of Baptists, Religious Associates of NC-PAC, the 
Social Justice Committee of the Rabbinical Assembly of America, 
the Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice and the United Chris- 
tian Council for Democracy. On the Detroit Organizing Com- 
mittee are T. T. Brumbaugh, executive secretary of the Detroit 
Council of Churches, Owen Geer, Methodist minister, Henry D. 
Jones, director of Dodge Christian Community House and R. J. 
Thomas and Walter P. Reuther, of the UAW-CIO. Inquiries may 
be addressed to the National Religion and Labor Conference, 
Room 509, 2230 Witherell Street, Detroit 1, Michigan. 
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Church Leaders Study Strike Situation 
(Continued from Page 1) 


wage- price-profit relation is not a “taking over” of management. 
This request is based on a principle widely approved by re- 
sponsible leaders of business, labor and government. Although 
the setting of actual prices remains a managerial function, at a 
time when there is threat of inflation, the level of price becomes 
a matter of legitimate public concern. 

“4, If collective bargaining fails to result in a settlement, 
we recommend that any fact-finding commission appointed by 
the President be authorized and directed to determine what in- 
crease in wages can be given on the basis of the Corporation’s 
ability to pay without increase in prices. The Corporation’s 
ability to meet a wage increase is a sound factor in the determina- 
tion of wages, both in good times and bad. 

“5. From the record it is clear that the Union in its refusal 
to accept a wage increase that involves price increase has lifted 
the whole matter of collective bargaining to a new high level 
by insisting that the advancement of Labor's interest shall not be 
made at the expense of the public. The Union has shown a sense 
of social responsibility that indicates its growing maturity and 
is certainly to be commended. The public has a vital interest 
in holding the line of present prices against inflation. 

"6, Because of confusion in the public mind, the Committee 
wishes to emphasize that the record of the proceedings clearly 
shows that the Union’s proposition was not ‘30 percent or else.’ 
The transcript repeatedly shows that the Union 30 percent de- 
mand was subject to reconsideration if and when management 
proved the 30 percent wage increase was impossible without an 
increase in prices. 

"7, Considerable data from the General Motors Corporation 
and U. S. Government reports were submitted by the Union in 
support of its contention that the Corporation can afford a sub- 
stantial wage increase without raising prices. Outside of a flat 
denial supported by figures based on sources not open to the 
Union, to this Committee or to the public, no convincing evidence 
has been submitted by the Corporation to show that the Union’s 
wage proposal cannot be met. 


“8, While future profits cannot be computed with absolute 
certainty, it is common practice to base the prospects of them 
upon experience and estimated volume and costs. The Union is 
asking that wages be projected in such a forecast as other cost 
factors and profits are projected. It is the consensus of the Com- 
mittee that the Union is making a legitimate claim in asking that 
wages be negotiated in terms of future expectations. 

“9, With regard to the Union’s 24-hour ultimatum on the 
acceptance of arbitration, the public should be reminded that 
the ultimatum was on the question of the willingness of the Cor- 
poration to arbitrate and not on the basic wage demands, which 
would have required longer consideration. 

“10. The Committee reviewed carefully the Union’s support- 
ing argument for the maintenance of take-home pay. It was 
based on the thesis that purchasing power must be commensur- 
ate with production. The Committee agrees with this principle 
of wages since without adequate purchasing power to buy the 
products of industry there can be neither full employment nor 
general prosperity.” 

The report of the Detroit Council of Churches’ committee on 
industrial relations stated: 


“1. The present wage rates were fixed in January, 1941, 
and for the most part have remained unchanged until this time. 


"2. The cost of living has risen sharply during that time, and 
continues to rise. The Department of Labor places the general 
increase at 33 percent. 


“3. There has been a general decrease in take-home pay 
from the peak of war production, largely due to the elimination 
of over-time work and pay. 

"4, The ability of management to raise wages is recognized, 
although the extent thereof is in dispute. Though this figure is 


considered by labor low and high by management, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce places the average ability to raise wages in 
industry at 24 percent, without affecting price levels or impair- 
ing profits.” 

The committee then proceeds to raise certain issues which 
it believes must be settled to establish industrial peace: 


“1, Shall corporations be required to submit their books to a 
governmental arbitration board, as a basis for determining ability 
to pay wage increases? 

"2. Is labor’s demand for wage increases justified: (a) as 
necessary to maintain proper standards of living? (b) as reason- 
ably possible of payment while allowing sufficient profit to pro- 
vide reasonable return on investment and adequate reserves in 
the industry? 

“3, What is the next step, when collective bargaining breaks 
down: shall both parties submit to arbitration under government 
control? 

“4, Shall any or all wage increases be passed along to the 
consumer in the form of increased prices? 


“5. Shall both labor and management be held responsible 
for arbitrary work stoppages? If so, how shall this responsi- 
bility be determined?” 


Information Service quotes figures from the National City 
Bank of New York, showing that GM’s earnings are in fact higher 
than claimed by the UAW. The average for 1936-1939 is given 
as $221,491,634, while the earnings for 1944 amounted to 
$435,409,024, a 97 percent increase, instead of 78 percent as 
claimed by UAW. Taxes however reduced this amount so that 
the GM net earnings was 5 percent less than the average of the 
1936-1939 period. However, George Soule, economist, in the 
New Republic (January 7), declared that if GM’s business in 
1946 is as large as in 1944, without change in costs or prices, 
repeal of the excess-profits taxes would leave it with between 
$260,000,000 and $300,000,000, about one-third more than be- 
fore the war. He also claims that GM has raised its corporate 
surplus out of earnings since 1940 to $645,000,000, with $36,000,- 
000 set aside for contingencies and another $64,000,000 for de- 
preciation and amortization. 


One of the factors in the situation often obscured by the 
conflicting claims is the refunds to war industries provided by 
Congress in the excess profits tax law. Corporations holding 
government contracts were permitted to charge off the cost of 
plant expansion and new construction against excess profits, 
amortizing these costs over a five year period unless the war 
should end sooner. Under the law all unamortized costs could 
be charged against the excess profits of the year in which the 
war came to a close. Thus Drew Pearson on January 24 charged 
that Bethlehem Steel was able to charge off $44,100,000 un- 
amortized plant expansion costs against the last quarter of its 
1945 business and thus establish a deficit, when as a matter of 
fact it actually had made profits amounting to $22,676,000 
Through the showing of this paper loss, says Pearson, the cor- 
poration was enabled to claim from the U. S. Treasury tax re- 
funds amounting to $34,980,000. The Unions contend that 
these paper losses, plus the “kick backs” from the treasury which 
these theoretical losses enable the corporations to claim, together 
with the increased production per man-hour and the huge back- 
log of orders make it possible not only to increase wages but 
also to reduce prices without affecting profits. 

The first major break in the situation came in mid-Janua 
when Henry J. Kaiser signed contracts with the UAW on behalf 
of the Kaiser-Frazier company. This was followed. on January 26 
by Ford and Chrysler, Ford signing at 18 percent incre can 
Chrysler at 18/2. This leaves General Motors as the only major 
concern in the automobile field on strike and it is facing a NLRB 
charge of refusing to bargain collectively. Agreement between 
RCA and the electrical workers on a 17¥2-cent hourly increase 
further strengthens the trend, with rumors that the steel strike will 
be settled by mid-February. 


